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manual for the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale (Form I) to facilitate 
scoring for the experienced examiner 
and to assist the student in the learning 
situation has spurred the compilation of 
this guide. Although it is easy to score 
most responses, it is felt desirable to have 
greater clarification for scoring unusual 
responses not listed in Wechsler’s 
Measurement of Adult Intelligence. In 
this guide generalizations and rationale 
for scoring responses are presented. 

The purpose of this guide is threefold 
(1) to facilitate consistency of scoring, by 
reducing inter-examiner variability; (2) 
to make the sub-test variations more 
meaningful; and (3) mainly and _pri- 
marily for speedier and more accurate 
scoring. The use of this guide should 
not have any appreciable effect on total 
1Q score, and it was not designed for 
that purpose. 

In the interest of greater uniformity 
of scoring and in the endeavor to make 
the psychograms obtained by different 
examiners directly comparable, generali- 
zations for scoring have been established. 
This has been done with extreme care 
not to distort the standards on which 
the norms are based. Atypical responses 
have been abstracted from hundreds of 
records. In group meetings with other 
psychologists the scoring criteria pre- 


PREFACE 


HE need for a supplementary scoring—-sented here were established, adhering 


as closely as possible to Wechsler’s Meas- 
urement of Adult Intelligence. 

Certain items present greater scoring 
difficulties than others and a greater 
number of responses has been given in 
such cases. Other items which have not 
proved troublesome in scoring have been 
omitted from this guide. It must be 
stressed that this work is an adjunct to 
Wechslers book and cannot be used 
alone. Only a brief rationale is presented 
here with each subtest, to acquaint the 
examiner with its underlying meaning. 
This manual should not be used for 
interpretation. Interpretive aspects of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue are not given 
here because other publications are avail- 
able for this purpose. 

In addition to the scoring aids, there 
are some suggestions for the administra- 
tion and understanding of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Form I* which should be help- 
ful in first learning the test. 

We should like to express our real 
gratitude to Dr. S. M. Wesley for the 
criticism and encouragement which he 
has given us, and to Dr. Ellen Sullivan 
for her interest and many helpful sug- 
gestions. 

HELEN KITZINGER 
EuGENE M. BLUMBERG 


* Plans for a similar guide for other Wechsler 
tests are in progress. 
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I. GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


HIs manual* is a supplement to be 
in addition to The Measure- 
ment of Adult Intelligence by David 
Wechsler. Instructions for administering 
and scoring the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, 
which are given in Dr, Wechsler’s book, 
have not been repeated here. However, 
samples of difficult scoring responses are 
listed under their proper scoring cate- 
gories, and a generalization for each cate- 
gory has been formulated. 


A. VALID TESTING 


In order to compare reliably the re- 
sults obtained by different examiners it 
is necessary not only that there be uni- 
formity in scoring but also that the test 
author’s directions be followed ex- 
plicitly. Standardization involves more 
than just the statistical analysis and 
manipulation of scores, the original 
subjects used, or the resulting scales. 
Standardization also includes the precise 
method of presentation so that each sub- 
ject obtains the same prescribed cues— 
as, for example, on the Forest item, 
“Just how would it help you?”—from 
one examiner that another subject ob- 
tains from another examiner. This does 
not mean, however, that the administra- 
tion need be stiff and formal. It means 
that the presentation of the items must 
be within the framework of the test as it 
was used by its originator in determining 
his standard scores. However, a proper 
administration and a correct score do not 
assure validity: the subject must be 


* Sponsored by the Veterans Administration 
and published with the approval of the Chief 
Medical Director. The statements and conclu- 
sions published by the authors are a result of 
their own study and do not necessarily reflect 


the opinion or policy of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 


doing the best that he can at that time. 
This means that rapport must be estab- 
lished and sustained. If rapport is lost, 
testing at that time should be discon- 
tinued and resumed at a later date. 
Therefore, if the subject volunteers bits 
of conversation between test items, the 
examiner should neither ignore nor pre- 
vent this action but he should use these 
expressions in maintaining rapport. He 
must be careful, however, not to discuss 
any test items. If the conversation 


brought up by the subject is a question 
—regarding the correctness of his’ re- 


sponses, it is well to evade a direct 
answer by such remarks as, “To be sure 
of finishing, would you mind saving any 
questions about the test until we are 
through?” 


B. HANDLING OF TESTING MATERIALS 


In general, all material is kept out 
of sight. This should be done with- 
out the subject’s feeling that the ex- 
aminer is “hiding something” from him. 
One recommended method is to place 
the box containing all of the materials 
on the table (or desk), but to one side 
and out of the subject’s reach. The 
examiner can then reach in and remove 
the materials for each subtest as re- 
quired. As the materials are used they 
are replaced in the box so that they will 
not be a source of distraction for sub- 
sequent subtests. A clip-board is very use- 
ful, Additional sheets of paper can be 
clipped and used for long responses for 
which there may not be enough room 
on the standard record blank. One 
characteristic of a good examiner is that 
he records responses in such a way as to 
prevent the subject from seeing them. 

All test materials should be checked 
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carefully and placed in logical order 
before the subject arrives. This applies 
particularly to Picture Arrangement and 
Object Assembly materials; the blocks on 
the Block Design test should also be 
checked to ascertain that no design from 
a previous testing session will be in evi- 
dence when the box is opened. Under 
“Specific Suggestions” there is informa- 
tion regarding the handling of the par- 
ticular materials of each subtest. 


C. SUGGESTED ABBREVIATIONS 


—— It is helpful when looking back over 
records to find verbatim recording of 
responses. This gives another clinician a 
better clinical picture of the person 
tested. In addition, as memory cannot 
always be relied upon, it aids in the 
interpretation of the total personality. 
As most psychologists do not use short- 
hand, the following abbreviations and 
symbols are suggested to speed up re- 
cording: 

Q means that the legitimate question 
according to Wechsler has been 
asked, as “Just how would it help 
your” on the Forest item. Or, it 
may mean “Explain more fully,” 
or “Tell me more about it.” 

dk means “don’t know” 

sg means “something” 

ng means “nothing” 

w means “with” 

u means “you” 

ll means “look like” 

V means “correct” scoring re- 
sponses 

means “wrong” in scoring re- 

sponses 

(S) means “see supplementary sheet” 


D. MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 


Speak clearly. Make sure of all pro- 
nunciations. This is especially essential 
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on the Verbal Scale. If any word is not 
absolutely familiar to the examiner, look 
it up in a dictionary before actually 
testing. If there is a possibility that a 
subject has not understood a word, re- 
peat it. 

Repetition of questions is always per- 
mitted with but one exception: Digit 
Span. If there has been a distraction, 
such as a telephone bell, then the subject 
may be given another series with the same 
number of digits, but the same digits 
must not be repeated. On other subtests 
repeat the question only if it is obviously 
misunderstood, not merely because the 
answer is wrong. 
~ Some subjects are apprehensive about 

the use of the stop watch. It is best to 

handle the watch so it will be as in- 
conspicuous as possible, preferably in the 
palm of the hand. If any subject asks 
if he is being timed, answer truthfully 
saying, “Yes, some of these tests are 
timed, but it is much more important to 
get the answers right. Do not feel you 
have to rush as plenty of time is al- 
lowed.” Time is mentioned to the sub- 
ject only on Object Assembly and Digit 
Symbol and has been included in the 
standard instructions given by Wechsler. 
As Wechsler’s IQ tables are based on 
ten tests, an adjustment is necessary 
when all eleven tests are used -as 

Wechsler recommends, Six tests in the 

Verbal Scale should be used and then 

prorated to a base of five tests. This 

is done by taking five-sixths of the total 
of the weighted scores on the Verbal 

Scale tests. A table for conversion from 

six to five tests is included on the last 
page of this manual. 


E. GENERAL SCORING PRINCIPLES 


a. When the subject gives a correct 
response, then denies it or changes it, the 
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“Rome—or is it Milan? No, Milan!” 
Score this o. 

b. If two responses are given, one of 
which would be scored o and the other 
scored 1, ask the subject, “Which is it?” 
If he cannot choose, score o. 

c. If a response which is scored 2 on 
Comprehension or Similarities is fol- 
lowed by a response receiving a score of 
1, give a score of 2. Similarly, score 
2 for a response with a credit of 1 fol- 
lowed by a response with a credit of 2. 

d. If a 2 response is followed by a o 
response which is completely unrelated 
but not contradictory, score 1. This is 
a “contaminated” or “spoiled” response. 
This scheme is used uniformly on both 
Comprehension and Similarities. The 
one exception to this rule occurs with 
correct Vocabulary responses, which are 
not considered “‘spoiled,” because this 
test is utilized in estimations of previous 
or potential ability. For example, on 
“shilling” the subject may say, “That’s 
foreign money—an English coin. It’s 
shilling (shelling) of peas too.” The 
schizophrenic clang association is quali- 
tatively significant, but if it were per- 
mitted to lower the vocabulary score, 
we should have a less accurate measure 
of this subject’s true potential capacity. 

e. If a 2 response is followed by a 
contradictory or invalidating 0 response, 


latter part is scored. For example: (Italy) 
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then score 0. Example: (Theater) “I'd 
tell the manager and holler fire.” (Creates 
panic: scored 0.) 

f. If a o response is given and this is 
followed by a 2 response without sub- 
sequent lowering, it is scored 2, but 
considered qualitatively significant as a 
circuitous approach. 

Although it is always legitimate to re- 
peat a question (except Digit Span) and 
to question further if the examiner has 
doubts about the subject’s knowledge, 
probing is not acceptable in a standard 
administration. If a response is not clear 
or is unscorable, it is permissible to say, 
“Please explain what you mean” or “Tell 
me more about that.” If the quality of 
the response is bettered (without leading 
questions) the higher category is scored. 
On the other hand, if the response cate- 
gory is lowered after a question, the score 
remains in the category in which it fell 
before the question. The reason for this 
is that anxiety or defensiveness may have 
been aroused in the subject through the 
examiner’s further questioning. Excep- 
tions to this are those instances where 
it is found necessary to ask standard 
questions to elicit further information. 
For example, on the Forest item when 
the response is “By the sun” the question 
“Just how would it help you?” must be 
asked. 
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II. SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 
(Including Brief Rationale for Each Subtest) 


_ ia 1s advisable to have such complete 


familiarity with the questions and ad- 
ministration that the test can be given 
verbatim in a conversational tone. The 
examiner’s attention can then be turned 
toward observation of the behavior of 
the subject. 

The observations.and notations on the 
subject should cover his general attitude, 
his motor ability, and his language 
usage. Specifically, it is useful to note 
and to record qualitative behavior and 
attitudes which are not quantitatively ac- 
counted for in the test protocol. These 
notes are most helpful when recorded 
alongside the items. 

The general attitude should include 
such observations as the subject’s mood, 
the spontaneity of responses, his reaction 
to the examiner and to the test. Is his 
attitude one of derision or of not con- 
sidering the test seriously? Is there a 
“breezy” or “get-it-over-with-quickly” at- 
titude? Suspiciousness and apathetic 
moods especially should be noted. Does 
he tire easily? How does he react to fail- 
ure? Does he apologize for his inadequa- 
cies? Is he self-critical and easily dis- 
couraged? Behaviorally his reaction may, 
for example, be indicated by a slump in 
body posture, or by pushing himself 
away from the table. 

The subject’s motor ability on the 
performance material should be care- 
fully observed. Does he use both hands 
equally well? Is he right- or left-handed 
(this is clearly demonstrated on the digit 
symbol test)? Is he orderly and logical, 
or is his performance one of trial and 
error? Does his performance represent 
mental confusion? Does he learn from 
past experience or errors? Is he tremu- 
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lous before or during the test perform- 
ance? 

In the subject’s verbal responses any 
of the following should be noted: clang 
associations, bizarre speech, speech 
blocks, circumlocution, perseverative 
trends, expressions of perplexity, im- 
potence, or automatic phrases, pedantic 
speech, and over-ideational content. Is 
his speech slow, fast, deliberate, clipped, 
or precise? -Record any resistances, man- 
nerisms, side remarks and irrelevancies. 
For all scoring, first refer to Wechsler’s 
Measurement of Adult Intelligence; sup- 
plementary scoring criteria and addi- 
tional samples taken from actual test 
records are given in this guide. 

A brief résumé of what the authors 
consider most helpful for a better under- 
standing of the rationale of each subtest 
follows. 

A. INFORMATION 


Rationale: This is a test of old learn- 
ing and reflects cultural background. 
The memory factor is present to some 
degree. At the upper levels it may also 
represent knowledge that an alert indi- 
vidual could acquire for himself. This 
knowledge is accessible even after a dis- 
turbance has affected some of the other 
mental functions; it is not greatly affec- 
ted by age. 

Administration: This is a good test to 
begin with after rapport has been estab- 
lished. No standard means of leading 
into this subtest has been offered. A 
phrasing which has been found con- 
venient for easing the subject into the 
actual testing is: “Now I am going to 
ask you different sorts of things. For 
example, ‘Who is the President of the 
United States?’ ” 
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On any question to which the subject 
says, “I know, but I can’t remember 
now,” tell the subject that if he thinks of 
it later he should tell examiner. If he 
does give a correct response spontane- 
ously at any time during the testing 
period, score it. 

Scoring: The correct answer to item 
number 1, of course, will have to be 
altered with time. Similarly, the answer 
to the population item changes with the 
years. Therefore, we have established 
new criteria here. 

Q = Explain more fully. If response 
then falls into a creditable category, 
give proper credit. 


2. THERMOMETER 

Score 1: 

Something to give degrees of heat and 
cold. 

Tells how hot or how cold you are. 
Graduated scale to measure heat content. 
See if you got fever. 
Registers heat. 


A medium of measuring temperature. 
Score 0: 


For the weather. Q. 
Thing you put in your mouth to see if 
you're sick. Q. 


3. RUBBER 
Score 1: 
Crude oil. 
Score o: 
Comes from an island—Malaya. (Repeat 
question, emphasizing “what.”) 


4. LONDON 

Score 1: 
Europe, England. 
Great Britain. 
British Isles. 

Score o: 
British Empire. 
Europe. 


1o. AIRPLANE 
Score 1: 
Wright. 


Wright Brothers, but there’s some ques- 
tion. 


Wright Brothers, but they really didn’t. 
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13. 


20. 


Score o: 
Curtiss Wright. 
DaVinci. 
Daedalus. 
Icarus. 


HEART 


Score 1: 
Receiving and sends out blood. 
Circulates blood, 
Keeps your blood running. 
Beats—it circulates the blood. 
Sends blood to parts of the body. 
Score o: 
Keeps you alive; as long as it beats you are 
alive. 
Beats—it keeps you alive. 
Sends blood through channels. (Q. chan- 
nels: If explained as “vessels,” credit 1.) 


. POPULATION 
Score 1: 

125 to 175 million. (Range of 50 million 
permitted, which should be within 25 
million of current census.) 

. EGYPT 

Score 1: 
Northern part of Africa. 

Score 0: 

S.W. part of Mediterranean. 

On the Mediterranean. 

Near Africa. 

On the Black Sea. ~ 

Country that surrounds the pyramids. 

VATICAN 
Score 1: 

Seat of Papal government. 

Capitol of Catholic religion. 

Pope’s palace in Rome. 

The house where the Pope lives. 

Home of the Catholic religion. 

Score 0: 

Head of Catholic religion. 

Palace where the priest lives. 

The Pope—the Catholic religion. Q. 

Something to do with the Catholic re- 
ligion. Q. 

KORAN 
Score 1: 


Moslem Bible. 
Turkish Bible. 


Hindu or Mohammedan Bible (Q. 
Which?) 
Score 0: 


Hindu Bible. 
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23. HABEAS CORPUS 


Score 1: 
(There must be a clear differentiation 
made between bail and habeas corpus.) 
Score 0: 
A writ—you have the body. 
A court summons making you appear in 
court. 
Body present—a writ for law. 
Due process of law—staying in jail. 
Writ used legally to produce the body. 
Corpus delecti. 
Right to be represented. 
You're arrested—they hold you as long as 
they have to to produce the evidence. 
Legal procedure to release a man who has 
been in the throes of the law. Q. 
Release connected with the law. Q. 


24. ETHNOLOGY 


Score 0: 
Study of mankind, (Not to be confused 
with Anthropology.) 


B. COMPREHENSION 


Rationale: Comprehension is a test 
mainly of social judgment. This _re- 


-—quires conceptual manipulation of infor- 


mation obtained in the subject’s cultural 
and educational background. In addi- 
tion to his social judgment, the subject's 
moral codes are expressed here. Compre- 
hension necessitates the ability to make 
generalizations based on the knowledge 
acquired by the individual in his social 
milieu. The items are not identical in 
the mental processes utilized. The earlier 
items require little or no abstractive 
reasoning, whereas the later items are 
largely dependent on abstract thinking. 

Administration: Here, again, the ex- 
aminer is on his own for a method to 
change from the previous subtest to this 
new task. If the previous test was “In- 
formation” and the subject has done 
well, he should be sincerely compli- 
mented. If the examiner senses that the 
subject felt some frustration on, the 
previous test he should be encouraged 
along these lines: “That was a bit diffi- 
cult but no one is expected to get them 
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all. But now let’s try something differ- 
ent. What is the thing to do if you 
find an envelope in the street... ?” 
Scoring: Q means “Explain further” 
(See General Scoring Principles, section 
E above); it is used only if the scoring 
category is questionable. It is not used if 
the response clearly falls in a o category. 
2 credits for use of good judgment 
1 credit for use of fair judgment 
o credit for poor or inadequate 
judgment 


2. THEATER 


Score 2: Reporting to authority. 
Examples: 

Open doors and tell manager. 

Turn in a fire alarm; don’t get up and 
run out; tell manager to evacuate 
people first. 

The natural thing for most to do is 
holler, but I wouldn’t. If a very small 
fire,* I would attempt to put it out. 
If a large one, I would tell manager. 

Notify manager and turn in fire alarm. 

I wouldn't holler fire—I’d go out and 
tell the manager so he could put it on 
the screen. 

- Leave and tell the manager. 

Run (or hurry, hasten, rush) and tell 
the manager. 

Ring the bell or tell the manager. (Ask 
which.) 

Score 1: Taking action oneself without creat- 
ing panic. Giving alarm to fire company, 
not to audience. 

Examples: 

Notify manager and use fire extinguisher. 
2+o=>1. 

Notify manager, or if you see fire 
extinguisher, use it. 2 and o 
(Ask which and score accordingly.) 

Score 0: 

Examples: 

If it’s a small fire, get the usher, if a 
big one, yell. 

Use the fire extinguisher. 

Try to put it out and yell for the man- 
ager or usher. 

Try to put it out if you can. 

Report it to the manager—even pass the 
word along. (Creates panic and ne- 


*Such as from a cigarette or match, which 
could easily be stepped on to extinguish. 

+ Idea of haste without creating panic should 
receive a score of 2. 
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gates the 2 response, since purpose of 

telling manager is to avoid panic.) 

Remain calm—try to announce it in a 
calm way so as not to create panic. 
(Equivalent of warning other people.) 

Tell the person next to me, or the man- 
ager, and then go to the nearest door. 
(Ask which for possible score credit.) 

Jump up and yell fire—or go to the 
usher. (Ask which for possible score 
credit.) 

Give an alarm. Q. 

Prevent panic. Q. 


3. BAD COMPANY 
Score 2: Self appraisal: Subtle influence on 


the person must be expressed or im- 
plied, bringing about a change in be- 
havior or personality. 


Degradation or deterioration in standards, 


morals, or character (not reputation). 


Bad company serving as a model for imita- 


tive learning of undesirable behavior. 


Examples: 


They do bad things; you’d probably get 
to doing them too. 

Give us wrong idea; judged by the 
company you keep; it’s contagious. 
1+1+2=> 2. 

Reflect on your reputation; maybe in- 
fluence you. 

Very easy to fall into their habits. 

Bad communications; corrupts good 
morals. 0 + 2 = 2. 

Drag you down. 

Man is known by the company he keeps 
—degenerating to one morally, physi- 
cally, and socially. 

You get contaminated yourself. 

Gives us wrong ideas. 

You learn their bad habits. 

So we will not get their habits. 

Develop some of the bad habits they 
have. 

Bad influence; harms you so you 
couldn’t forget. 

You will be bad too, pretty soon. 

You learn bad things. 

So you won’t get into trouble; if you go 
with bad company you will get to 
be like them. 


Score 1: Social appraisal: A forced influence 


in relation to others. 


Unable to prevent being influenced in 


relation to specific actions. 


Specific or concrete influence, such as 


getting into trouble, becoming a crook. 


Examples: 


Reflects on us. 
To keep out of temptation. 


Score 1: Function of government: Requires 
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People judge you by the company you 
keep. 

You get a bad reputation; your reputa- 
tion can be ruined. 

To keep out of trouble; they cause you 
to ditch school, drink, steal. 

Give you a bad impression; you might 
do something you shouldn’t do. 

So you won’t get into trouble. 

They'll lead you into wrong things. 

One bad apple spoils the barrel. Q. 


Score o: 
Examples: 


You keep good so you'll be good your- 
self. 


Things are likely to happen that 
shouldn't. 

Keep the mind pure. 

After a while you see what they do and 
if they get away with it, you think 
you can. 

Pick up bad words. (Not important 
enough for 1 score.) 

If you go round with bad people, your 
friends won't go with you. (Reputation 
is implied; it is too concrete for a 1 
score.) 

They might hurt you or get you in 
trouble or blame you. (Ask which one.) 

It’s bad for you. Q. 

Birds of a feather flock together. Q. 


4. TAXES 
Score 2: Support or run the government. 
Finance governmental operations. 
Examples: 


To do their part to support the govern- 
ment. 

To support the government which builds 
roads and defends us. 

Returned in benefits; keep unfortunates; 
support local, state, federal govern- 
ment. 

So that government can have money 
behind it. 

To help support the government—pay 
city and federal employees. 

To support our state. 

For the support of things necessary for 
community life. 

Because money is needed to finance the 
government; road _ builders, public 
schools, etc., have to be supported. 

So you can run schools and public build- 
ings and pay the government bills. 

If you don’t pay taxes, there wouldn’t 
be money to run the government. 
To support our government thereby 

supporting ourself. 
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one general function or two or more 
Specific functions to be mentioned. 
Help the government. (Not support or 
upkeep.) 
Examples: 

To help with the war effort (one gen- 
eral function). 

Pay the police, firemen, public officials 
(two or more specific functions). 

To help build things around our com- 
munity. 

For the government—so that they can 
buy things and stuff. 

For the government and for them to 
pay for schools and so on. 

Contributes or aids things we need like 
lights, education, etc. 

To help the government—build things, 
schools. 

So everyone won't get rich, and to pay 
public people like teachers, janitors 
and street cleaners. 

To help people who can’t help them- 
selves; for education, electricity, parks. 

For the government, for schools and 
policemen. 

So the country will have money to make 
the country better, roads, etc. 

To support the city schools and play- 
grounds. 

So thig the community can be protected 
and helped without each person pay- 
ing his own. Q. 

Help* the government. Q. 

Help* the country. Q. 

Help* the community. Q. 

Score o: 
Examples: 

To pay the bills of the people running 
the government. 

Pay the people running the government. 
(Only one specific function.) 

To pay the government for the things 
they build for our use. 

To help educate the children. 

To pay soldiers who fight the war. 

Payment for protection of group, kind 
of insurance. 

To give us a stable government. 

To help the city have better things for 
the public. 

For the betterment of the social welfare 
of the country. 

We have to help our government to 
help us. Q. 

To pay for facilities that otherwise 


*“Help” appears frequently in what would 


otherwise be a 2 response if it conveyed the 
meaning of upkeep or support. As this is an 
ambiguous word, scoring must be on a 1 level 
unless it is explained as “upkeep” or “support.” 


wouldn't be available for the average 
person. Q. 

For privileges government affords them 
—duty to the government. Q. 


5. SHOES 


Score 2: See Measurement of Adult Intel- 
ligence for explicit scoring instructions. 
Example: 

If you stepped in water it wouldn't come 
through on your foot; they last long 
and are more comfortable and they 
can bend. 

Score 1: 
Examples: 

Wears longer—mostly for wear. 

So they won't shrink and you can polish 
them (durability implied). 

Lasts longer and it’s tradition. 

Durable, warm and water resistant. 
1+o+o0=>1. 

Score 0: 
Examples: 

Keep your feet warm. 

If you step in a puddle water don’t come 
through. 


. LAND IN CITY 


Score 2: Demand: Stated as “demand” or 
definitely implied. 
Examples: 

There is greater demand for it because 
of crowded conditions and concentra- 
tion. 

It’s wanted and there’s not much of it. 

Score 1: Scarcity: Any mention of popula- 
tion, such as more people, crowded, etc., 
should be questioned. 

General advantages (business). 

At least two specific conveniences men- 
tioned. 
Examples: 

Harder to get because they use it for 
business. 

Scarcer—more to share it. 

Less land in the city. 

More of it in the country than in the 
city; business section in the city. 

More people want to live in the city 
and property and homes are better. 

The more people the more competition. 

Better business and more profitable. 

Industrial—populated. 

It’s most used for business and all such; 
it depends on your district. 

In the city it’s commercial—buy and 
build for purposes of business. 

Land in the city is more valuable be- 
cause of industries built up in the 
city. 

It’s harder to get because they use it 
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for business. 

Closer to the stores and things you need. 

Hard to get. Q. 

Score o: “Advantages” or “conveniences” 
should be questioned. 
Examples: 

Closer to stores. 

Worth more. 

Because factories influence upkeep and 
directly affect prices. 

More advantages in city than in coun- 
try—city is crowded, country is free. 
More to it—sewers, etc., more expense 

to keep it up. 

Because everybody wants buildings—in 
the country there is just farms and 
and stuff. 

Because the population flock to the city 
because they can get jobs. 

Because the valuation is higher. 

Population around it is bigger. 

Everybody lives around each other and 
it might cost more. 

Houses are better—more advantages in 
city. Q. 

In the city residential districts have 
more conveniences. Q. 

Costs more because you are getting 
more services, advantages. Q. 

City has improvements. Q. 

In the city there are lots of jobs, more 
people want to go to the city and 
it makes it more crowded—more jobs, 


more people. Q. 


>. FOREST 


Score 2: Use of nature (sun or moss) plus 
at least one correct direction mentioned. 
Examples: 

Find north by moss and get bearings 
from there. 

Point hour hand at the sun and half- 
way between hour hand and twelve 
o'clock is due south. 

Find a clear spot; put a stick in the 
ground and find out which way sun 
was going and that would be west— 
by the shadow. 

Concentric rings of a cut tree are wider 
apart on the south side. 

By the sun—it rises in the east and sets 
in the west. 

Follow direction of the sun or moss 
growing on trees; see which way the 
sun is going and that’s west, or go 
straight west or where you want. 

By the sun. Q. Where it goes down, in 
the west. 

Score 1: Sun unexplained. with no mention 
of compass direction, such as north, 
south, east, or west. 
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Utilizing nature only. If nature could be 
utilized for direction, then question. 
Examples: 

If there is a path, I'd follow it, or if 
I'd meet somebody I'd ask. 

Cut notches in the trees so I wouldn’t 
come back in the same place I 
started. 

See where the sun was—go in a straight 
line. Q. 

Orient with the sun. Q. 

I'd look for the sun and moss on the 
trees; if I had matches I might build 
a smoldering fire, but beware of forest 
fire; I wouldn't yell for help. Q. 

Go by the sun—see which direction it is 
going. (Q. Just how would it help 
you?) 

Follow the sun and keep going in one 
direction. (Q. Just how would it help 
you?) I'd just follow it. 

I'd watch the sun. Q. 

Use the sun as a guide. Q. 

By the moss. Q. 

Score o: Inaccurate use of nature, as sun 
incorrectly used—rises in west, or sets in 
east. 

Examples: 

Climb a tall tree. 

Go direction the sun was shining. 

Follow the sun mostly—it goes down in 
the east; decide direction from that. 

In the morning you want to go west 
and face the sun. 

By the sun. Q. Just follow it. 

Follow the sun and keep going in one 
direction. (Q. Just how would it help 
you?) I'd just follow it. 

I would leave marks as I go in so I 
couldn't get lost. (Q. Examiner re- 
peats question.) Some people say do 
opposite from the way the sun shines. 

If I had a compass I could find my way. 
(Q. If you had no compass?) 

Find a stream; make a compass of a 
needle and thread. (Q. How would 
that help you?) 

Decide upon some course and take that 
direction. Q. 

Climb a tall tree and look around. Q. 


8. LAWS 


Score 2: Volitional social regulation for har- 
monious group living, working together. 
Harmonious group living implies the 
total group—society as a whole. It must 
be more than simply restraint; and it 
must involve more than only the protec- 
tion of the good from the bad. 

Examples: 
Whenever you have two or more people, 
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there has to be compromise; has to 
be order so we need laws. 

To make the country safe and equal 
for everyone, to protect your rights. 

X Society is made up so we have to have 
rules so that everyone can exist in a 
fairly free fashion; laws protect the 
weak from the strong. 

To safeguard everyone. 

Rules by which people are enabled to 
live together in groups. 

To preserve life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Q. (Because of pos- 
sibility of rote recital with no under- 
standing.) 

Score 1: Imposed control for positive bene- 
fits. Generalized statement of benefit or 
Specific functions of laws, such as prop- 
erty rights, civil rights, criminal code, 
protection of the majority. Keep people 
from wrong doing or from committing 
crimes. 

Examples: 

To protect the social group—provide for 
those without common sense. 

For protection of the group, some have 
to be told; show will of the majority. 

Everybody would think they could do 
just what they wanted to and it would 
be a mess. 

Govern the people and prevent poor 
citizens from ruining the social life 
of the city. 

So it will be more orderly. 

For the protection of the majority. 

To help people live better and keep 
what they own. 

To protect the civil rights of people 
(for fair play). (This is too concrete 
for 2 score.) 

To control people—protect people. 

For the protection of the group some 
have to be told what to do; to show 
the will of the majority. 

To keep justice for the people (fair 
play). 

Our society is run for the good of the 
majority of people and laws are de- 
signed to protect the majority. 

To make good citizens of us—keep the 
bad under control. 

Human nature—uniformity of action— 
define good and bad. Q. 

Score 0: Positive statement that the law it- 
self prevents anti-social acts. 

Specific undesirable behavior which is dis- 

couraged by law. 

Negative aspects of the law. 

Examples: 

So people won't go around shooting 
each other. 


People would be bad and cause trouble. 

So that people won’t get into trouble— 
do right instead of bad things. 

To catch people who do bad, and traffic 
laws give you a ticket if you don’t 
obey. 

So people won’t run signals and hold 
up banks and rob. 

To keep people from drinking and 
killing people; the laws put them in 
jail when they do it. 

Keep people from doing wrong. 

Prevent people from committing crimes. 

To keep people in line. 

Punish people who do wrong. 

So people won't get into trouble—fewer 
accidents. 

To protect individuals from each other. 

So they don’t do anything bad. 

To obey them. 

Keep people from getting hurt. 

People will follow—people won't go 
every way—saves lives. 

If somebody does something bad they'll 
punish them and they won't do it 
again. 

It makes people behave; it would be 
terrible if we didn’t have laws. 

To keep things running on an even 
keel. 

To make a better government. 


9. MARRIAGE 


Score 2: A record: Implicit or explicit. 
Examples: 

So people can show they were married. 

To register—so they'll know you're mar- 
ried. 

To show record of marriage—to prevent 
bigamy. 

For control—to keep people unfit from 
marriage; to make a record. 

It’s like registration—to file about people 
—keep their names. 

Matter of recording and source of 
revenue. 

State can keep tab on who is married 
and it’s another way to collect revenue. 

License here considered same as certifi- 
cate of marriage. 

License itself has no bearing on legality 
of marriage, but it is proof that the 
marriage has taken place. 

Score 1: Proof, bigamy (explained), or 
census. If “revenue” is mentioned, an- 
other reason as well must be included. 
“Revenue” alone is scored o. 

Examples: 

Keep a record and make it legal. 

2+o=>1. 
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To keep track or accurate account— 
prevent inbreeding. 2 + 0 = 1. 
To be able to have a record of mar- 


riages and to make it legal. 2 + o = 1. 


So you are married legally and so they'll 
know who is and who isn’t married 
and so you meet the qualifications 
(blood test). 

So they know how many people are 
married. 

Proves you are married. 

To prove you are married and you have 
a blood check. 

To show to other people that you are 
married. 

So they can know who is married and 
who isn’t. 

Score 0: 
Examples: 

A legal bond must show a legal act. 

To avoid polygamy. 

Proof so you can’t be married twice. 

Might get married over and over again. 

A check to prevent disease. 

Man or woman could marry three or 
four people at once. 

If no license he could just get married 
and leave his wife.. 

To be able to control and prevent 
bigamy (unexplained). 

To show marriage is legal. 

Legal document to show they are law- 
fully married. 

If people didn’t have a license, people 
might have germs and disease and 
people would be marrying right and 
left with: no license. 

Check for disease; find if you’re of age. 

Prevent bigamy. Q. (If explained by 
“notices in the newspapers,” or “acts 
as a controlling factor,” etc., score 1.) 

One wife—no check on anybody. Q. 


10. DEAF 


Score 2: Concept of learning by hearing 
must be given. 
Examples: 

When you are deaf you can’t hear 
sounds and since you can’t hear you 
can’t be taught anything. 

They can’t hear what others say so they 
can’t learn to say things. 

They can’t hear so they can’t learn. 

Score 1: Have never heard words: Concept 
of learning not mentioned or implied. 
Examples: 

They cannot hear, therefore, they don’t 
know how to say it. 

If born deaf they don’t know what you 
are saying and don’t know how to 
talk. 
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Can’t hear so don’t know how talking 
sounds. 


Because they can’t understand what 
others say. 

Because they can’t hear what others are 
saying; with a hearing aid they can 
hear others and be taught. 

Can’t hear words or hear them speak. 

Their hearing can’t get up to the brain 
and they don’t know what to say 
back. 

Can’t hear, can’t form sounds. Q. (Can’t 
talk because you can’t hear.) 

Score o: 
Examples: 

Can’t speak unless you hear sounds. 

Can’t hear themselves talk and don’t 
know what they’re saying. 

Can't hear themselves talk—no way of 
getting sound. Q. 


C. Dicir SPAN 


Rationale: This is not only a test of 
memory but also a test of attention, and 
of the 11 tests it is the most sensitive to 
anxiety, It does not require associational 
or organizational ability. The subject’s 
power of concentration is reflected here. 
Distractibility will be indicated by intra- 
test variability. 

A wide discrepancy between digits 
forward and digits reversed, with the 
former much better than the latter, is 
usually indicative of mental disturbance; 
if digits reversed are greater than digits 
forward, it may indicate compulsive 
trends or negativism, depending on other 
test findings. 

Administration: Be sure that the sub- 
ject cannot see the numbers (in the book 
or on the record blank). Remember to 
give two digits for reversal if subject is 
unable to accomplish three reversed. 
Credit him with score of 2 for success- 
fully repeating two digits reversed. 

Scoring: Refer to Wechsler book. Be- 
ginners sometimes err in adding the 
number of the series rather than the 
number of digits done correctly in the 
series. The score is based on the greatest 
number of digits correctly repeated. 
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D. ARITHMETIC 


Rationale: This test requires concen- 
trated attention and mental effort. The 
arithmetic items are not identical in the 
mental processes involved. The earlier 
problems are simpler and depend more 
on school learning. The later items are 
more difficult and necessitate an analy- 
sis of the problem including logical 
reasoning and abstraction. This test may 
reflect reality contact and alertness. 
Temporary inefficiencies are suggested 
by intra-test variability. 

Administration: Before reading each 
problem make sure that you have the 
subject’s attention and that he can hear 
you. Begin timing after reading prob- 
lem. If the subject asks you to repeat a 
problem, re-read it, but do not take time 
out for second reading. Time is con- 
tinuous from end of first reading. 

Scoring: Refer to Wechsler book. 


E. SIMILARITIES 


Rationale: Ability to recognize re- 
lationships between objects or ideas de- 
pends largely on concept formation. 
This ability requires logical abstractive 
thinking. The early items in this test 
may be answered easily because they 
evoke previously made associations and 
are therefore similar to the information 
items. They do not necessarily call for 
judgment. The later items, however, do 
necessitate judgment as well as the use 
of the associative processes in the evalua- 
tion of essential likenesses, This is one 
of the most sensitive tests of intellectual 
impairment. Perceiving similarities is 
closely related to general verbal intelli- 
gence. 

Administration: It is advisable to re- 
peat the formula for each pair: “In what 
way are and the same?” 

Be sure to say, “In what way are a 
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daily paper and a radio the same?” for 
number 5. 

Scoring: Q = “Explain more fully.” 
(See I, section E, General Scoring Prin- 
ciples.) 

2 credits: for 

qualities 

1 credit: for abstracting specific quali- 

ties (concrete or functional rela- 
tions) 


abstracting general 


. COAT AND DRESS 
Score 2: General: Apparel, clothes, or cloth- 
ing. 
Examples: 
Both clothes. 
Articles of clothing—you wear them. 
Wrap around and keep body warm— 
both clothes. 
Score 1: Specific: You wear both (important 
function). 
Examples: 
Both something to wear. 
Something to wear. 
Coat you wear it and dress you put on. 
Both cover a woman's body. 
Both wearing apparel and both have 
sleeves. 2 + 0 = 1. 
Score 0: Unimportant or unessential simi- 
larity. 
Examples: 
Both have sleeves, buttons, and you put 
your arms through both. 


. DOG AND LION 
Score 2: General: Animals, mammals. 
Examples: 
Both meat eating animals. 
Both furry animals. 
Score 1: Specific: Legs, hair, bite, etc. (es- 
sential functions or concrete relation). 
Examples: 
Both have hair. 
Both bite. 
Score o: Unessential relation. 
Examples: 
Both have tempers and \are dangerous. 
Both wild. 
Both wild animals. 
Both grow. 


. WAGON AND BICYCLE 
Score 2: General: Vehicles, transportation. 
Examples: 
Method of moving about. 
Both means of travel. 
Both transportation vehicles. 
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Score 1: Specific: Toys, wheels, roll. 
Examples: 
Both have steel and wheels. 
Score 
Examples: 
Bike two wheels, wagon four wheels. 
Both have two wheels. 


5. DAILY PAPER AND RADIO 


Score 2: General: Communication, source of 
information. 
Examples: 
Both articles giving news and com- 
- munication and funnies. 
News and informative. 
You receive information. 
Means of communicating news. 
Score 1: Specific: News, amusements, edu- 
cational, advertising. 
Examples: 
Learn from both. 
Find out things happening all around 
the world. 
Both educate you and give you news. 
Both educational. 
Read off of paper and from radio you 
hear it. Q. 
Score o: 
Examples: 
Both manufactured materials. 
Made of same material: wood. 
Paper is made of wood and so is radio. 


6. AIR AND WATER 


Score 2: General: Vitally essential. 
Examples: 
Both life-giving substances. 
You have to breathe it and drink it to 
live. 
Forms of mineral. Life-giving substances. 
o+2=>2. 

Score 1: Specific: Help in living, means of 
transportation, carry sound waves, have 
oxygen and hydrogen. 

Examples: 
Carry sound waves. 
Travel on air and in water. 
Both have oxygen and hydrogen. 
We need both—medium of transporta- 
tion. 
Both keep you existing. 
Score 0: 
Examples: 
Both require space. 
Both have hydrogen. 
Both in atmosphere. 
Both refreshi 
Both natural urces. 
Both found on earth. 
Move about in them. 
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Make up biggest portion of the world. 
Both chemicals. Q. 


7. WOOD AND ALCOHOL 

Score 2: General: Organic, carbon com- 
pounds. 

Score 1: Specific: Combustible, fuel, burn, 
used in manufacturing, same elements 
(not named). 

Examples: 
Both have same chemical elements. 
Both come from plant life. 
Both combustible. 
Score o: 
Examples: 
Alcohol is made from wood. 
Common physical substances. 
Both vegetable matter (not changed 
state). 
Products of a living plant. 
Both keep you warm—alcohol rub and 
burn wood. 
Both come from trees. Q. 


8. EYE AND EAR 
Score 2: General: Sensory organs, communi- 
cation to brain. 
Examples: 
Bring messages to brain. 
Both on your head—receiving communi- 
cations. 
Both sensitive organs of the human 
being. 
Ways of communication to brain. 
Score 1: Specific: Parts of face, find out 
things through them. 
Examples: 
Both something on your face. 
Organs of body. 
Both features. 
Teaches you things. 
Both organs. 
Find out things with both of them. 
Both on head. 
Used for the five senses. Q. 
Score 0: 
Examples: 
Both have a purpose. 
Connected to same nerve or something. 
Both means of communication. Q. 
Both operate on nerve centers. Q. 
They belong on human being and help 
you hear and look. Q. 


9. EGG AND SEED 
Score 2: General: Embryonic, reproduction 
(explained). 
Examples: 
Both complete organisms not yet mature 
and ready to live on their own. 
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Both produce something—plant from 
seed, animal from egg. 

Both contain new individuals. 

Newborn come from both. 

Both beginnings of something. 

Both sources of life. 

Something comes from it, born of it 
(young from both). 

Both capable of reproducing (reproduce 
what they come from). 

Things can be produced from them— 
seed can produce flower, egg can pro- 
duce a chicken. 

Score 1: Specific: Can create, have shells, 
etc. 
Examples: 

Both make life. 

Life in dormant stage. 

Germinate. 

Start of an animal, and start of plants. 

Hatch an egg—a chicken. Plant a seed, it 
grows too. 

Both fertilized; egg hatches, seed grows. 

Both pertain to life. Stage before growth. 

When they are hatched they become 
alive. (Give life.) 

Both produce; both food. Q. (Egg pro- 
duces chicken or egg and seed pro- 
duces bean or corn and both are 
food.) 

Score o: 
Examples: 

Both related to chicken—eats seed and 
lays egg. 

Bird grows from a seed and a bird 
hatches from an egg. 

Both reproductive organs (they are 
products of reproductive organs). 
Egg hatches a chicken and a seed grows 
into plant. Q. (Does not give as a 

similarity that both grow as above.) 


10. POEM AND STATUE 


Score 2: General: Art or artistic. 
Examples: 
Both art. 
An aesthetic art. 
Score 1: Specific: Any specific relation such 
as made by man, beauty, emotions, etc. 
Examples: 
Both about a man. 
Both about an event. 
Both pay tribute to something. 
Both relate something. 
Both monuments of a man’s ability. 
Both express a sentiment about great- 
ness. 
Both represent glory. 
Score 0: 
Examples: 
Both stand for something. 
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Both educational. 
Both represent something. Q. 


11. PRAISE AND PUNISHMENT 


Score 2: General: Control, motivate, deter- 
mine or manipulate behavior. 
Examples: 

Controlling behavior of others. 

Devices by which an individual is sug- 
gested to conform. 

Score 1: Specific I: Criticism (constructive 
or not). 
Specific II: Affect emotions (emotional ex- 
pression). 
Specific III: Means of accomplishing ends. 
Specific IV: Means of training. 
Examples: (Specific 1) 

Both ways of showing another person 
whether what he has done is wrong 
or right. 

Both recognition of some way of acting. 

Rewards for deeds. 

Pay off for something you've done. 

Letting you know how you stand. 

Both ways of showing your likes and 
dislikes. 

Rewards for good and evil. 

Rewards for actions or deeds. 

Examples: (Specific ID) 
NJ Both tell opinion, good or bad, about 
what a person does. 

Express your feelings toward a person 
for what he did. 

Something to do with emotions—when 
praised feel good, when punished, feel 


bad. 

Both what people say as a result of your 
actions. 

Both emotional ways of speaking to 
somebody. 


Both work on conscience. 

Both get your emotions working. 

Expression of feeling. 

They reach the feelings. Q. Make you 

do something. 
Examples: (Specific IT) 

Not influence, but means of getting 

things done. 

Both help a person do things. 
Examples: (Specific IV) 

Praise at right time it helps, punish at 

right time, it helps. 

Both teach you to do the right thing. 

Both help—help your character. 

Both lessons. 

Helps in teaching a child. 

Both helpful to an individual. Punish- 
ment teaches you not to do wrong 
again and praise for something teaches 
you to do right. 
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Education—you are teaching the person 

that he has done right or wrong. 
Score 0: 
Examples: 

Something you do to someone. 

Both manner in which people treat you. 

Give a person as he deserves. 

Both tell you how good you are and 
how bad you are. 

Both for doing something. 

Both represent a form of justice. 

Something for something you have done. 

Retribution for what you do. 

Both results of a cause. 

Results of adverse recognition. Both re- 
sults of a cause. 

Attitudes toward a deed. 

Something you get when you do some- 
thing. 

Give them for doing something. 

Both begin with letter “p.” Q. “Yes, 
but in what other way?” 

Suggestion. Q. 

Both develop you. Q. 

Both affect your mind. Q. 

Both are brought forth by an action of 


a person. Q. 


12. FLY AND TREE 
Score 2: General: Living. 
Examples: 

Both organic. 

Both organisms. 

Both exist. 

Forms of life. 

Both protoplasm. Q. 

Score 1: Specific: Any function of life; 
created by nature. 
Examples: 

Live on other things. 

Both can reproduce or multiply even 
though in a different manner. (Specific 
function.) 

Both forms of life. Both live outdoors. 
2+o=>1. 

Both drink water and breathe. 

Both created by same maker. 

Both drink and eat and get bigger. 

Score 0: 
Examples: 
A fly and a tree grow in the ground. 
Both are at a vegetative level. Q. 


Rationale: This test is considered one 
of the best measures of verbal intelli- 


gence and learning ability; vocabulary 
score is a rough measure of the subject’s 
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optimal intellectual efficiency. It is re- 
lated largely to the educational back- 
ground of the subject. It may reflect the 
range of ideas, experiences, or interests 
which a subject has acquired. As stated 
in Wechsler’s book, bizarre expressions, 
perseverations, and other thought dis- 
turbances reflected through language are 
often revealed here. 

Administration: Learn the correct pro- 
nunciation of all words. Show a list of 
printed words to the subject, but pro- 
nounce each word distinctly for him. 
An additional list may be obtained by 
cutting it from an unused test blank. 
This procedure will help reduce varia- 
tions in test administration which may 
be due to differences in examiners’ in- 
flections. Record all definitions verbatim. 
Use. “What is a ?” for nouns, 
“What does __ mean?” for verbs. 
For example, “What is an apple?”, “What 
is a donkey?”’, “What does join mean?” 


3. JOIN 
Score 1: 
To get into something. 


4. DIAMOND 


Score 1: 

Piece of carbon. 
Score 

Stone. Q. 


5. NUISANCE 


Score 1: 
‘Troublesome. 


6. FUR 
Score 1: 


Something that grows on skin. 
To wear—animal’s skin. 


. CUSHION 
Score 1: 
Put needles in. 
Something you lean up against. 


8. SHILLING 
Score 14: 
Coin—Canadian coin. 
Money. 
Like money. 


— 


10. 


HELEN 


GAMBLE 


Score 1: 
When you play with money. 
7—11 card game. 


BACON 


Score 1: 
Part of a pig. 
Side of a pig. 


. NAIL 


Score 1: 
To use to build houses. 
Pound in to make houses. 
A piece of iron used by carpenters in 
building. 


. CEDAR 


Score 1: 
Like a cedar tree. 
Chest for putting clothing in; a piece of 
lumber. 
Score 14: 
Cedar closet. 
Score o: 
Something you line closets with. Q. 


. TINT 


Score 1: 

Something when you are painting. 
Score 0: 

Like a rinse. Q. 


. ARMORY 


Score 1: 
Like a gym where they practice using guns. 
Score 4: 
Place where soldiers can write. 
Score o: 
Pertaining to arms or ammunition. O. 
Stadium. 
Hall. 


. FABLE 


Score 14: 
False. 


. BRIM 


Score 1: 


(Any definition using the word “brim” 


itself.) 
Brim of a bowl. 
Brim of a hat. 
The end—end of a precipice. 


. GUILLOTINE 


Score 1: 
Method of punishment—cuts head off. 
Score 4: 


Place of execution (not including de- 


capitation). 
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Score o: 
Punishment for a crime. Q. 


18. PLURAL 
Score 1: 
More than two. 
19. SECLUDE 
Score 1: 
Apart. 
20. NITROGLYCERINE 


21. 


22. 


24. 


24. 


Score 1: 

Ingredient used in making dynamite. 
Score o: 

Nitrogen combined with glycerine. 


STANZA 


Score 1: 
Group of sentences. 
Phrase of music. 
Group of words. 
Score o: 
End of a sentence. 


MICROSCOPE 


Score 1: 

To make objects appear larger. 

To see things that are invisible to the 
naked eye. 

Score 14: 

(To make object itself enlarged, or to en- 
large.) 

When you look through and see the little 
things what's in your body, little things 
you can’t see. 

To see germs with. 

Has lenses which enlarge small objects. 

A small sized telescope to see minute ob- 
jects. 

Score 

Magnifying glass. 


VESPER 


Score 1: 

Holy Hour. 
Score 4: 

Used in church—some sort of Mass. 
Score 0: 

Christmas songs. 


BELFRY 


Score 1: 

Dome of church where the bell is. 
Score 0: 

Top of any building. 

On churches. Q. 

Bats in the belfry. Q. 


5. RECEDE 


Score 1: 
To withdraw, take away from. 
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26. 


27. 


29. 


30. 


gi. 


34- 


38. 


Score 
Depart, yield, to leave. 
Take away from. 


AFFLICTION 

Score 1: 
An ailment of some sort. 

Score 
A cut could be called an affliction. 
A physical impairment. 


PEWTER 
Score 0: 


A cup of brass used in the 17th century. 
Mug or dish. 


CATACOMB 
Score 1: 

Underground burial places. 
Score 14: 

Maze of passageways, labyrinth. 


SPANGLE 
Score 1: 
Sequins on dresses. 
Score 0: 
Trimming for a dress. Q. 


ESPIONAGE (Not sabotage or destruction) 
Score 1: 
Some people during the war get informa- 
tion. 
Get secret information about another 
country. 
Score 
Agent for a foreign country. 
Score 0: 
Blowing up stuff that is government prop- 
erty. 
Working against your country. 
Fifth column. 
Foreign spying. 
Plotting. 
Secret Service. Q. 


HARA-KIRI 
Score 0: 
Suicides done in glory. Q. 
Suicide. Q. 
Taking your own life, military form. Q. 


. CHATTEL 


Score 1: 
What you own. 
Score o: 


In a mortgage what someone else owes 
you. 
PROSELYTE 
Score 1: 
Take away a person from one church to 
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another—to get him to change his re- 
ligion. 
40. ASEPTIC 


Score 0: 
Method of killing germs. 


G. PicruRE ARRANGEMENT 


Rationale: This test measures antici- 
pation, planning, and ability to compre- 
hend and size up a total situation in 
relation to its parts. It is a test of ability 
to pick out essential cues. It also re- 
flects a subject's capacity for interper- 
sonal relationships, and furnishes clues 
as to his ability to understand social 
situations. 

Administration: After instructions are 
read and the demonstration is explained, 
say, “Please let me know when you are 
finished with each set.’ This eliminates 
the possibility of recording time when 
the subject appears to be finished but 
is actually contemplating changing the 
order. If he has not said that he is 
through when the time limit is up, score 
the order at that time. 

It is frequently desirable to ask for 
and to record stories for each set of 
pictures. Any changes made after the 
subject begins telling the story are not 
credited, but are diagnostically signifi- 
cant. Stories on the last three sets and 
on all previously failed sets frequently 
reveal personality dynamics. 

Scoring: Refer to Wechsler book. 


H. PicrurE COMPLETION 


Rationale: This test shows perception 
of the whole in relation to its parts and 
the ability to differentiate essential from 
unessential details. A subject must know 
what the picture represents and must be 
able to appreciate that the missing part 
is in some way essential to the form or 
function of the object on the picture. 
The subject’s familiarity with these fre- 
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quently seen objects may give some indi- 
cation as to his degree of reality contact. 

Administration: Record all responses 
verbatim. “Yes, and what else?”’ may be 
used only on number 11 (mirror) if the 
subject says the table leg is missing, and 
on number 12 (man) if subject says 
“buttons” are missing. 

Refer to Wechsler book for specific 
instructions. 

Scoring: Credit plus for any time up 
to 20 seconds, 


I. Biock DEsIGN 


Rationale: Analysis and synthesis are 
the essential elements of the intellectual 
processes represented here. Each design 
must be broken into parts and reas- 
sembled with the blocks, Disturbances 
of perception and of motor coordination 
may be observed in this test. The sub- 
ject’s overt behavior when confronted 
with a set task may indicate cautiousness, 
impulsivity, or distractibility; he may use 
a trial and error method of approach 
or he may make logical use of cues; he 
may be persistent or give up easily when 
faced with possible failure. Speed and 
accuracy are also important factors in at- 
taining high scores. This test is one of 
the best indicators of a subject’s general 
level of ability. 

Administration: The subject is not 
permitted to do the Demonstrations I 
and II. The examiner can maintain 
control of the situation by picking up 
the four blocks in his hand before say- 
ing, “Now I want you... .” Mix up 
the blocks after each demonstration and 
after each design subject completes. 

Note any special method of approach. 
Draw or note bizarre designs. Spon- 
taneous corrections within the time limit 
are credited. Rotations and_ reversals 
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are not credited. See instructions in book, 
particularly regarding first design. 

Scoring: See Wechsler book. Basic 
score is 3 for each design correctly made, 
plus time bonus. 


J. Opyect ASSEMBLY 


Rationale: The assembling of objects 
is mainly a test of synthesis—putting 
things together in a familiar configura- 
tion. Success on this test depends on 
visual and motor functions. Insights 
may be obtained as to a subject’s persist- 
ence, his carefulness or carelessness in 
working at a task, and the amount of 
trial and error utilized in a problem-solv- 
ing situation. This test differs from 
arithmetic in that here the examiner 
can observe manifestations of attempted 
solutions. 

Administration: It is very helpful to 
number the backs of the pieces of each 
object to facilitate their presentation. 
The pieces should be arranged in order 
beforehand for rapid placement. The 
largest pieces on the Profile and the Hand 
can be kept in their respective boxes 
while placing the smaller pieces before 
the subject; they can then be presented 
last. This minimizes the giving of clues 
regarding what is coming. It should not 
be necessary to ask the subject to turn his 
head or shield the pieces while the ex- 
aminer is arranging them. Directions 
should be given while placing the pieces. 
Timing starts as soon as the placement 
of pieces is completed. It is helpful to 
add: “Please let me know when you are 
finished.” 

Scoring: See Wechsler book. 

Spontaneous corrections within the 
time limit are credited. If the subject 
turns a piece over, turn it back without 
comment. 
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K. Dicir SyMBoL 


Rationale: This is primarily a test of 
ability to learn an unfamiliar task; it 
also involves visual motor coordination 
and some degree of flexibility. Inability 
to reverse the letter “N” may be a sign 
of rigidity in visual or motor organiza- 
tion. Memory may be utilized by the 
more intelligent subjects. 

Administration: The subject is not 
permitted to do any of the first eight 
digit substitutions (labeled “‘sample”). 
See Wechsler book for instructions. 

Editions of Measurement of Adult In- 
telligence differ slightly in giving direc- 
tions for this test. Complete the sample 


demonstration and say: “Now you begin 
here and fill in as many squares as you 
can before I call time. Do one right 
after the other without skipping.” 

Note reversals in the letter “N” but 
do not call these to the subject’s atten- 
tion. The subject’s method of approach 
to this task should be carefully observed. 
It has been found that there are several 
ways of doing this subtest. The subject 
may learn the symbols, he may learn 
some and copy others, or he may simply 
copy all of the symbols. These qualita- 
tive differences between subjects should 
be noted and recorded. 

Scoring: See Wechsler hook. 
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Ill. CONVERSION TABLE FOR VERBAL WEIGHTED SCORES 


6 Tests to 5 Tests 6 Tests to 5 Tests 6 Tests to 5 Tests 


102 34 
101 33 
100 32 

31 


28 

i 28 
27 
26 

98 82 64 53 3o 25 
| 97 81 63 53 29 24 
| 96 80 62 wT 28 23 ; 
95 79 61 5l 27 23 
94 78 60 50 26 22 
| 93 78 59 49 25 
92 77 58 48 24 20 
| gi 76 57 48 23 19 195] 
. go 75 56 47 22 18 
| 89 74 55 46 21 18 
| 88 73 54 45 20 17 
. 87 73 53 44 19 16 

86 72 52 43 18 15 

85 7! 51 43 17 14 
84 70 50 42 16 13 
; 83 69 49 41 15 18 
& 82 68 48 40 14 12 

81 68 47 39 13 in 

80 67 46 38 12 10 
| 79 66 45 38 i 9 

78 65 44 37 10 8 

77 64 43 36 9 8 

76 63 42 35 8 7 
) 75 63 41 34 7 6 
74 62 40 33 6 5 
& 73 61 39 33 5 4 
72 60 38 32 8 
7! 59 37 3! 3 3 
| 70 58 36 30 2 2 
69 58 35 29 ' ' 
I. 6 
| 0. 3 

: | 20 


